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just then to tell him that there were gray sireaks in it. Lane he es meets. “Years and 
years ago I asked you to marry me.... Do you remember?” 


| 
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“Perhaps,” Claudia suggested. frigid- 
ly, “it wasn’t the freight station.” 

“Who was on the telephone?’ * David 
inquired belatedly. 

“Someone for Mother.” ; 

“Who?” asked Claudia. “And why 
didn’t you say so?” 

“T am,” said Bobby. 

“What's her name?” 

“Ti’s a man, said: Bobby. 

“A man? What’s his name?” 

Bobby thought for a 
“Brol,” he brought out at last. “ 
“Brol? 
said Claudia. 
David’s left brow buttoned up his 
eye. “Think!” he commanded. “Wasn’t 
there any more to it than Brol?” 


Bobby -thought there was another / 
part to it, but he hadn’t bothered with 


it. David’s eyebrow climbed his fore- 
head. 
“You're out of your head!” Cyfudia 


expostulated. “It couldn’t be!” 


gf 


Bu it was, and she khew it was, 
the minute she heard his* voice, even 
though he didn’t indulge An any of the 
customary formalities of greetings. When 
she said, “Hello,” 


“This is Sam Brollant’” He simply an- 


swered with a roar, *What in the name. 


of all that’s holy do “you let a kid answer 
the telephone for? It’s a waste of a 
grown man’s time!” - 

“T know it is. 

were in the attic,” 
~ meekly. 

“Well, don’t do it again,” he bel- 
lowed. “I don’t like to waste money on 
long-distance calls! edn my prin- 
ciples!” 

“You should have made it person- -to- 
person,” said Claudia... (“This is idiotic. 


Claudia * admitted 


I only met him for two minutes. How . 


can I be talking to him like this?”’) 

“How’s the weather up there?” 

“Nice,” said Claudia. 

“Good. Got any gas?” 

“Not much,” said Claudia. 

“Tt’s enough. Jump in your €ar! 
You’ve got a car, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Claudia, “but I don’t 
jump in it.’ 

“See here, young woman, I’ve spent 
enough money on this call! It’s half past 
three: I'll be waiting for you at my office 
at half past five. Gann by, dear.” 

She was still staring at the telephone 
when David came in from the pantry, 
where he had been listening on the ex- 
tension. He removed the receiver from 
her nerveless fingers and placed it back 
on its cradle. 

“He sounds crazy, too, 
mented. 

“He is,” said Claudia, “he could al- 
most be a blood relation. What on earth 
do you think he wanted?” 

“You'll find out,” said David, “when 
you get there.” 

She searched his face to see whether 
he was in earnest. “You don’t for one 
minute,” he answered her unspoken 
question, “think you’re not going, do 
you?” 


he com- 


shrill and loud in her ears, like someone 
(Please turn to page 98) 
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moment. 


I don’t know any Brol,’ a: 


he didn’t even say, - 


We never do, but we. 
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She found her voice, which seemed 


BEN GRAUER 


Ben Grauerj announcer for “Infor- 
mation Please,” “Mr. and Mrs. North” and 


the “NBC Symphony” began his career. 


early—he was a child actor in silent film 
productions with Theda Bara and Pauline 
Frederick. When he was nine he sold 
$1,000,000 worth of World War I bonds; 
his sales for this war exceed $8,000,000. 
* Ben wanted to be a radio actor, but 
after his audition fourteen years ago NBC 
ypersuaded him to become an announcer 
“ —and he’s been with them ever since. 


GLENN RIGGS 


When Glenn Riggs was applying 
for a job one day the interviewer liked his 
voice and suggested he try to get into 
radio. He took the advice and while he 
was asking for an audition as announcer 
at KDKA in Pittsburgh, someone rushed 
in to say the regular announcer was ill and 
there was no one to read the market re- 
ports. Glenn was given the chance right 
then and made good. 

Now he announces the “Hall of 
Fame,” ee, and other programs. 


Bu Goodwin is just as poe ook 
ing and friendly as his picture SEE 


the George Burns wa Cc Allen: 


; made him famous. Hei is now a co 


His wife, Philippa Hilber, as also BP 
peared in motion pictures. 


Harry von Zell has. ability in more © 
than one field of radio; he started ou 4 
singer, ‘switched to ‘announcing and 


ing an active part on both the Dinal Shore 

and Eddie Cantor shows. OSS, 
He started in radio by singin 

amateur hour in California, but 

break came in 1929 when Paul. 

chose him as his announcer, | 
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The Meaning Or 
Marriage ee 


a story of a young wife who had to learn the lesson 


of courage: that strength comes~from-faith-in-things unseen 


BY KATHLEEN COYLE 
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HE stood there, holding the letter—th 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER BAUMHOFER 


e two typewritten pages, 


single-spaced, written on both sides of the paper—that shattered her reason. All 
she felt was that her entire life came to a crisis, reached a stage where the past 
became definitely past, over and done with, and the future became definitely 
ahead—and that she was absolutely torn between them, belonging to neither. 
She was separated, lopped off from everything, not knowing how she was going on. 


Cae enough, it made her, 
for the first time in her life, feel sym- 
pathy for Meg Brenfirth. In such cir- 
cumstances Meg could take a stiff. drink 
and come out laughing. For the first 
time in her life she wondered if Meg’s 
laughter were real. It might have been 
founded on pain. Something might have 
hurt her once—failure of some man’s love 
or something—and this was the way it 
worked out in Meg Brenfirth. All her 
conservative judgment of Meg’s bitter- 
ness, her bitter mirth, was wiped from her 
as she stood there. 

But she did not resemble Meg Bren- 
firth. Meg’s escapes were not hers. She 
had always taken life soberly and with a 
simple conscientiousness. Both she and 
George were built that way—no flights to 
them, steady. Their lives had been good 
bread together. No pastry. They had 
taken each other on those terms, for bet- 
ter or worse. They had always loved the 
same things—and in the same way. Their 
attachments were sound. 

Meg Brenfirth said they were senti- 
mental. She thought them as dull as 
ditchwater because they had settled down 
-in George’s old home, while his mother 
was still alive. They hadn’t had to. But 
both she and George felt that it was the 
right thing to do. 


And when his mother was no longer 


there, they kept everything as it was. 


That was another thing that they had not” 


been obliged to do. The house was beau- 
tiful to them as it was. New things be- 
came shabby. But the old and lovely 


things that George’s people had brought 
together still kept their shining quality. 

She looked around the old living- 
room now, seeing it as though she were 
seeing it for the first time—a living-room 
in the full sense of the term, a room that 
was lived in. Laure’s paintbox was open 
beside a saucer of murky water on the 
tiled hearth. Dave’s sweater was dropped 
on the chair by the door. The old broad- 
loom carpet with the acanthus leaves was 
eternally bright and welcome beneath her 
feet. The console table with the marble 
top stood, steady as a rock, holding the 
tall erystal vase in which she (as had 
George’s mother) kept freshly cut flowers. 

The flowers were the first thing you 
saw when you entered the room—then the 
wide window where she was standing, 
then the piano, then the old chairs with 
the tapestried seats that were wearing as 
fine as silk. The flowers now were daf- 
fodils. The daffodils were out, nodding 
in the wind, in the garden. It was one of 
those fierce winds that always seem to 
come before Easter. They always seemed 
to end on, Easter morning. She was 
stifled with, pA memory: George, waking in 
the. hed ‘besidé hey,amaking her rise to 
look .at'the sunrise... 


Ou. shé \couldn’t bear it... 
what was inthe letter.; She couldn’t face 
it. Nor could she bear to remember.... 
The imagés came so ‘fast, crowding her 
like a pack of witnesses in some court- 


house where she was on trial: George with 
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Dave in his arms, the morning Dave was — 
_ born, saying, “We'll make a man of him, | 


ard) 


_ That was “George. 
She was the youngest. 
sembled him most. Laure was going to 
be a painter—when she grew up. 
hadn’t seen any of them for two years. 


It was as though all. things, everything, 


stopped there, two years ago. 


She sat down, crumpled, withouk? 
She saw 
design—the — 


will, limp, upon the davenport. 
‘the petit-point, saw the - 
“nymph with her arm full of roses; she 
saw the gentle curve of the woodwork. 
She thought, “Everything is straight now, 
streamlined,” She thought, 
came to an end two years ago. a 


Go and she had stood 4n the. 


window, watching a wind wheel the au- 
tumn leaves. It was December, but the 
leaves were somehow still there. It was 
after Pearl Harbor. He had told her he 
was going—leaving her to take full 
charge of everything: the house, the chil- 
dren. She had to pay the taxes, he said, 
the bills. He had even arranged for her 
to go down to the bank three times a 
week, to his office, to help out his secre- 
tary. He had taken care of everything. 
And then he had gone. He had been sent 
overseas. 

But that morning—watching the 
leaves—he had made all seem easy to 
her; she only had to drop into his traces. 
He had pulled her against him, hugged 
her close to his side. She could still hear 
his voice: “We took each other for better 
or worse, Nickey. This is one of the 
worsts.” He always said that when any- 


thing had to be faced; when Dave had to’ 


be born—when the bank went through 
the financial crisis. Now ...in this... 
he wasn’t with her. She couldn’t hear 
his voice. He couldn’t— She couldn't 
get even her mind to say it. 


She was. sbiterii thera’ vere 
her hands and greeted | her. 
tore her hands a ih a Zi y i 
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severythin g 


He > 


couldn’ t believe that ne 
Nickey, a solid, upstanding AN, ase ise errs 
‘Sally was his raries eri 
But Laure re- 


grasp it. 
of rationality. ; ot 
And the letter. itself; AE SEN . the ‘way ie ts 
It had taken him three months to 2 
Hse Now, the letter 


ae us 
be able to tell her. . 
said, “Come!” It was as though he had 
no trust whatever in her side of it, her | 
own judgment. 
mad. But she wasn’t the one-—he was — 
‘the one to be thought of. : 





she a 


That hurt. 


Suddenly the doorbell rang. 


It was 


forty miles away. 


“So,” she said, looking Meg Bron 


- firth straight in the eyes, “you knew!” 


of Meg’s fatigue. 


Meg did not answer. She looked. 
Her lips trembled. ‘‘Nickey,” she said, 
her voice dead quiet, “how could 1? He 
made me promise. I had to know. Fred 
is on the hospital board. He’s one of the 
governors.’ 

Without another word she took her 


- coat out of the closet and tied a scarf 


round her head. 
Meg said, 


“Wouldn’t you wear a 


hat?” 


“Don’t be a fool,” 
What did a hat matter? 
matter how she looked? 

All during the ride she was in a 
tumult. She would never, she thought, 
be able to forget the countryside, the 
fields battened all one way by the harsh 
wind. She was sitting behind Meg. 
Meg’s golden hair above her soft mink 
coat looked like silk. She was conscious 
She looked worn out, 


she said, savagely. 
What did it 





ts hurt like i 


‘She 

rose mechanically and went to’ answer it, 
full of unkindness for whoever it was. It 
was Meg Brenfirth. Without greeting 
her, Meg said, “I’ve brought the car. V'll 
_ drive you over to the ans x4 _ said neither a thank yo 


body said. 


She was sobbing out, | 










aS a The was a A ee to. er Pte e 
so incredibly senseless. and without jus- — 
tice to her that her senses were unable to 
The whole Bees aepeen her y 

















‘ase roe years 
and smothered 







thing and then « 
this. 4 ee i 


al steps, Polen vi 
Bones a mi 


infisiiated ee 


It didn’ winnie r what any 

It altered nothing. © 

It added nothing and took nothing 
away when Meg. said also, “Try to keep 
your voice steady. Be brave with your ; 
voice.” She resented the “be brave. a. 
Meg had no right to tell her what to doa 
It swelled her up with the awful feeling 
that she might go to pieces. Meg looked — 
as though she were the one ‘who had: gone — 
to pieces. oe 

The coldness reached hee She — ‘ 
shivered as she went up the steps. She — 
was shivering when a matronly woman in > 
a nurse's uniform took her two hands and 
greeted her. What right had she to take 
her hands? She had never seen the 
woman before. And before she released : 
her hands, the woman said, “Be brave.” 
She tore her hands away, so angry that ity 
almost broke her. She rushed away from 
the two of them. A voice followed hersa: : 
“Turn right. It’s the third door.” _ ua 

She tarted right. She was alone. 
Nobody was following her. Neither Meg 
nor the matron were with her. She saw 
the door, the third to the right. It was — 
open. She stood stock-still. The dis- 
tance became immense to her A aome se 
though she could never reach the door. 
She ‘had to muster as much effort as 
though she were walking a tight rope te | 
reach it. She had to make the effort. _ 
She had to will herself forward. She 
prayed for the dryness to go out of ery \ 
throat—so that the words would come. — f 
She prayed for her hands to go out—~ 
freely. No sobs. That was what she was 
afraid of. She was afraid. _ Afraid. — 


3H tet 


own- -business. 


t was then that the fonts bese ; 
to beat up in her like a gong: “Be brave. _ : 
Be brave.” They were coming from her- 
self, and they were coming without anger. _ 
They were real. They were her need. sap 
She had to obey them, follow them-—do e af 
what had to be done. The burning, driv: 
ing bewilderment went down in Ber. 8 
knew what she was doing. e k 
what she had to do. 
with firm and moderate steps. . Later 

And, when she got to the door, he — 
was coming toward her, his arms Sue as 
tall and strong as she had ever known — 
him. She flung herself into his arms ~ 
“Darling, da 
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~ could not see her. 
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I’m glad you’re back, glad you’re here... 
to have you again.” No pity. His arms 
were about her, holding her as though he 
would never let her go—and she was the 
one who was blind. She was blind with 
tears, with tenderness, with love. All of 
her went out to him. He was the same. 


It made her able to say presently, 
“They're wonderful, George, the chil- 
dren. ... They’re practically grown-up. 


They run the house. They run me.” 

“T believe it.” And then it got her. 
He would never see them. 

“T can see them,” he said, emphasiz- 
ing it, confuting her denial. Neither of 
them said a word. They clung a little 
closer, that was all. And then he said, 
going back to it, “Don’t forget that. I 
have seen them.. I know what they look 
like. I-know where Laure’s mole is... 
just over her left cheek, near her ear. I 
know how the smile rises in Dave. Why, 
Nickey, I know all about them. It isn’t 
as if I’d never met them!” 

“Oh, George ... dearest . .. yes.” 


H. turned her about and led 
her into the room. ‘You must sit down,” 
he said.* And when he reached the chair, 
he pulled it’toward her. She sat down. 
He sat on the arm of the chair, his left 
arm pulling her against him so that she 
could hear his heart thudding, could hear 
the strong life pulsing through him. She 
was thankful he was holding her that 
way, and not face to face. She was not 
obliged to look at him, knowing that he 
He was wearing dark 
glasses with close-fitting screens. As 
though her thoughts reached him, he 
said, “I’m wearing goggles... . to cheat. 
I can’t see a thing, of course.” 

“That’s—pretty splendid of you,” 
she said cautiously. 

“Tm afraid I’m not so splendid at 
all,” he laughed. “As a matter of fact, 
Nickey, I confess to you now... now 
that I’ve got you again . .. that, at first, 
I went shamefully to pieces. I lost my 
nerve completely. I was not able to take 
it. My very first reaction was to—to go 
out. I was convinced that the kindest 
thing for both of us would be to disap- 
pear, vanish. That was why I wouldn’t 
let them tell you. They wanted you to 
come, to get us together. I was the one 
who refused.” 

“Oh, George .. .” she began, and 
could not finish the protest.- What she 
felt did not seem to matter. It was some- 
how over and done with. 

“T went down into hell... as you 
can imagine. And then, down there, of 
all places, I was given a drink of pure 
cold water. It was a lecture from one of 
the specialists—the one who had had to 
tell me that the sight in both my eyes was 
completely gone and that it would never 
return. 

“He came into my room one day and 


slated me—right, left and center. He 
told me how lucky I was. Apart from 
my eyes, I was in A-l condition. I was 


as fit as a fiddle. 
ing brain and enough intelligence to— 
well, darling, to adjust myself to dark- 
ness. As he put it, a darkness that was 
not the darkness of a cellar or a dungeon. 

(Please turn to page 66) 


I had a good, function-. 
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What's Doing I The ne 





BY FLORENCE SOMERS 


When Bea Lillie first ene oe in “Seven Tiscty Arts,” she 


recone an ovation which stopped the show. 


Na Yorkers owe two debts of 
gratitude to Billy Rose—one for bring- 
ing Bea Lillie back for her first appear- 
ance since the present war began; the 
other for restoring the handsome Zieg- 
feld Theater from the movies to the 
legitimate stage. Miss Lillie has lost 
none of her charm and subtle wit, and 
she’s the liveliest thing in the much- 
heralded “Seven Lively Arts” — which 
includes such other celebrities as Bert 
Lahr, Benny Goodman, Alicia Markova 
and Anton Dolin. The scenes are 
super-spectacular, especially the one 
called “Billy Rose Takes Over the 
Opera”; but the Cole Porter music is 
not his most tuneful score. 


For a gay evening full of laughs, 
you couldn’t ask for anything better 
than “Dear Ruth,” a comedy of a young 
soldier who falls in love witha girl who 
wrote to him, only to find the letters 
really came from her precocious sister. 
Virginia Gilmore and John-Dall, play- 
ing a most engaging young éouple: 
finally surmount the amusing compli- 
cations, but not until you’ve had many 
a hearty chuckle. Lenore Lonergan of 


“Junior Miss” fame plays the part of 
the young sister who started all the 
trouble and romance. 


“Sing Out, Sweet Land!” is really 
a colorful pageant of American songs 
and anyone who has ever joined in a 


chorus (and who hasn’t?) will thor- 


oughly enjoy it. Alfred Drake, the 
original Curly of “Oklahoma!,” and 
Bist Ives, considered by many to be 
America’s finest ballad singer, do won- 
derfully well by the songs which in- 
clude ‘such old favorites as “Frankie 
and Johnnie” and “A Bicycle Built for 
Two” as well as some interesting but 
less familiar ones. 


**Laffing Room Only” is another 
Olsen and Johnson rowdy, boisterous 
night in the theater where anything can 
happen and usually does, and where 
everyone has a good time. The “rub- 
ber plant for Mrs. Jones” gag featured 
in their first show “Hellzapoppin’ ” has 
been supplanted in “Laffing Room 
Only” by one about rabbits looking for 
Harvey, Frank Fay’s charming but 
elusive companion. 
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A love story of a girl who married | | | | 
a man “old enough to be her father” Qve 





Her husband reached over and drew her down into his chair. “Janet, youre 
the most outrageously illogical woman I ever met. Here, give me a kiss.” 
“John—” She kissed him. “John, I absolutely despise you.” 





—Into a Toddy glass, put a scant 14 tea- 
spoon of sugar and 1% jigger of water. 


1-2-3...and you get America’s oldest mixed drink 


a j 


—Add 2 cubes of ice and pour in a gen- 
erous jigger of that matchless whiskey — 


Four Roses. 


- at its best!... 


F YOU VE never’enjoyed the sur- 
| passing goodness of this time- 
honored drink, we know you'll be 
grateful to us for suggesting it. 

You'll digscover—at the very first 
sip—why the Cold Toddy is becom- 
ing even more popular today than 
in years past. That is, if you make 
yours with Four Roses! 

And that’s very important. For a 


Cold Toddy is so simple to make 
that it depends almost entirely on 
the downright magnificence of the 
whiskey you pour into it. 

In short, for a Cold Toddy that 
will warm your heart with its 
mellow and flavorful perfection—be 
sure you use Four’ Roses! 


e ype e 
A blend of straight*whiskies—90 proof. Frank- 
fort Distillers Corporation, New York City. 


—Twist a strip of lemon peel over 
the drmk and drop it in. Stir gently. 








THE SAME GREAT WHISKEY 
AS BEFORE THE WAR 




















“You wouldn't think | 
have three children,” 


says Mrs: William Fow- 
lie Jr., Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
“the way I act like a kid 
myself sometimes—but 
I feel so full of pep. I 
take Vimms to get the 
vitamins and minerals 
I need to help keep my 
energy.” 























Enjoy “up-and-at-’em” energy! Vimms, 
unlike so many vitamin preparations, 
give you not only Vitamins A’and D, 
not only the important B Complex Vita- 
mins, but all the vitamins Doctors and 
Government experts agree are essential 
in the diet, including costly Vitamin C. 


Are you a “sit-by-the-fire?” You can’t 
feel your best unless you get all your 
vitamins. Government studies showed 
millions of American families, rich, poor 
and in-between, weren’t getting enough 
vitamins and minerals in their diet. 
Make sure you do—take Vimms! 


One too big to swallow! No one tab- 
let or capsule per day gives you all the 
vitamins and minerals you get in 
Vimms. For besides vitamins, Vimms 
give you Iron, Calcium, and Phosphorus. 
Thus Vimms come in 3 tablets—take 
them daily at breakfast. Vimms are 
pleasant-tasting—leave no after-taste. 


Vimms cost little— - 

enly afew centsaday. 
The Family Size, 288 
tablets—extra thrifty, 











ALL THE VITAMINS 
known to be needed 
in the diet 


ALL THE MINERALS 
most commonly lacking, 
including IRON 


‘sort of revelation. 
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This Is the 


Meaning 


of Marriage 


—COYLE 





(This story is continued from page 35) 
“He said I could feel the wind in my 
face. I could smell the mountains or the 
sea. I could hear. I could feel. I could 
coordinate myself. 

“He absolutely shook the nonsense 
out of me to a degree that was a—a 
I came out of the 
depths and went right up into the heights. 
I became so ambitious, Nickey, you can’t 
imagine. I went to the other extreme. It 
was then that I asked to be moved here, 
to this hospital.” 

That was one of the things that 
had hurt most—that he should be so near 
home, in the hospital of his own State, 
and not let her know. 

He went on quickly: “I had to do 

I had to find out first, before I let 
And now, don’t you see how 
Just look.” 


that. 
you come. 
wise it was? 


ie got up from the chair and 
waltzed in three turns toward the win- 
dow, picked up cigarettes and matches 
from a small table there and came back, 
offering her a cigarette. “Don’t you see, 


Nickey? [ve absolutely made up my 
mind to ignore it, to carry on! I know 
when the sun shines. I feel it. I know 


when people come into the room. I hear 
them. All of me knows—except my eyes. 
But all the rest of me is sharpened up so 
that I’m hardly minus at all. Pve got my 
job back in the bank, as financial advis- 
er—with an increased salary, to enable 
me to engage a reader. Financially I will 
still be able to support you and the kids. 
The household will still be in your hands. - 
I'll just be there to stand in when—when- 
ever two heads are better than one... .” 

She was glad he couldn’t see that she 
was crying. She was crying in a flood of 
tears. They were tears of relief, pour- 
ing down her face. She tried quietly to 
get a handkerchief from her bag. “I’m 
glad,” she got out. “I’m glad.” Her 
voice was extremely low, but the love 
was in it. She was grateful that he did 
not come near enough to touch her. He 
stood, beaming down at her, hidden merci- 
fully behind the dark goggles. 

“T must say our Meg Brenfirth’s been 
pretty wonderful. It was she who got her 
husband to get me back into the bank. 
She has done everything to see that I 
have had the right training. ... Dance- 
ing lessons—I’ve been dancing with her. 
That’s why I’m so sure of myself. All I 
need is the geography of the room I have 
to be in. Meg got me maps and measure- 
ments of my room at the bank, and I’ve 
been rehearsing—with my secretaries. [ 
can act so you’d never know. And if the 
other fellow doesn’t know, it’s as easy as 
anything. Meg’s been pretty wonderful.” 

There was a little silence before she 
was able to say that it was fine of Meg. 
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“Do you know what she said to me?” 
he asked. 

She shook her head. Then she re- 
membered, and she said clearly, “‘No.” 

“She said—and by gosh, she meant 
it—she said she’d really forgiven me at 
last for marrying you.” 

There was another wisp of silence. 
In it she saw what had happened to Meg 
Brenfirth. Sympathy rose in her like a 
flame. “I ...I love her,” she stammered. 
“She brought me over. She was on the 
doorstep practically at the same time as 
the letter.” 

“She helped me to compose it. She 
typed it out. It wasn’t the sort of letter 
you could do through a typist.” 

“No.” 

They were facing each other now. 
She saw his dear face. His presence was 
a magnet. He drew and upheld her. It 
was difficult to believe . . . what had hap- 
pened. And then her reason compelled 
her to its acceptance. It had happened. 
The future reached out and grasped her 
—and discouraged her. He was taking 
it well now, in a first wave of excitement. 
The excitement would wear off. She 
asked herself, sinking into the defeat— 
how would-the children take it? 

“Nickey?” He inflected her name 
like a question. 

“Dear.” She waited. 

“Do you understand . . . what mat- 
ters is how we—how we stand up to it? 
We must be sane enough to grasp that 
there will be drawbacks ... in this... 
for all of us. I guess Ill be a darned 
nuisance once in a while for you and 
others, for the family—and for myself. 
As I see it—” He repeated it, stressing 
it as an act of his mind. “As I see it, my 
initial part has been played. This is my 
stand. All I can do as a man is to keep 
up my end of it. [ still want to carry on 
as— Oh, well, just where we left off.” 

She waited, unable to speak. “And 
incidentally,” he breezed out at her, “I 
hope you haven’t gone and changed any- 
thing—or moved the furniture around. 
Women do sometimes when there isn’t a 
man about.” 

“I haven’t changed a thing,” she de- 
clared. “You know I’m not that sort.” 

“T wanted to make sure.” He gesticu- 
lated. “So... everything’s where it was. 
You know I used to say I could catch a 
burglar in the night!” 

“Everything’s just where it was,” she 
said again, hiding the choke in her throat. 


Pinune his arms out, he took a 
step or so forward, touched her and 
grasped her arms. “Listen,” he said. 
His voice was a burr of tenderness. His 
hand found her hair—‘Your thick, lovely 
hair,” he said, sidetracking. She wasn’t 
able just then to tell him that there were 
gray streaks in it. For him it would al- 
ways be as red as a leaf in the fall. 
“Listen,” he began again. “Years and 
years ago I asked you to marry me.... 
Do you remember?” 

She flung her arms up and linked 
herself close against him. “Could I for- 
get?” she asked. Her own voice was 
deep with love, with the exquisite, dear 
and intimate love of the wedded. 

There was a pause. It was a pause 
like the breath between two strophes in 














For 75 romantic years, popular girls 


have bathed with Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


Why is his heart all a flutter? Could be that you bathed with Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap, so you’re sweet, fresh, dainty as a dew-washed 


rose. And your skin whispers of Cashmere Bouquet, the 






fragrance men love. Cashmere Bouquet alone brings 


you this exquisite fragrance. It comes from a a 





secret wedding of rare perfumes, far more 


costly than you’d expect to find in any soap. 2 ; x 





So bathe every day with Cashmere Bouquet 
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Soap, and be ever dainty, ever desirable. 
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ADORNS YOUR SKIN WITH 
THE FRAGRANCE MEN LOVE 
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If you want to win a better job, your ability 
to get along with other people is as important 
as your ability to do the work. That’s why 
employers value a good disposition, why folks 
with a warm and friendly smile get along well. 


















7-Up is growing fast in popularity with mil- 
lions of Americans because up and coming 
people have found there’s a smile waiting in 
every bottle of crisp, clean-tasting 7-Up. Try 
it yourself and see. Sip it... taste it... let 
it roll over and under your tongue. Notice 
how it wakes up your mouth». . . how it gives 
you a “fresh up’’. 


So whenever you want to raise a smile, raise 
a bottle of 7-Up. Ask for it at any store dis- 
playing the 7-Up signs. 
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